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I  should  like  to  ask 
blue  mountain  range  in  the 
if  they  would  laugh  or  ser 
poor,  comparatively,  shoul 
cending  to  the  scale  of  th 
in  gold.  The  privilege  of 
tion,  a  provocation,  a  hea 
fathers  of  the  town  I  woul 
for  all  the  merely  materia 
need  were,  we  would  rather 


the  assessors  what  is  the  value  of  that 
northwest  horizon  of  Concord,  and  see 
iously  set  about  calculating  it.  How 
d  we  be  without  it!  It  would  be  des- 
e  merchant  to  say  it  is  worth  its  weight 
beholding  it,  as  an  ornament,  a  sugges- 
ven  on  earth.  If  I  were  one  of  the 
d  not  sell  this  right  which  we  now  enjoy 
1  wealth  and  prosperity  conceivable.  If 
all  go  down  together. 
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OF  SPRING  AND  WINTER 
by  Richard  Tuerk 

During  each  of  the  five  years  I  taught  at  the  University  of 
California,  Riverside,  I  ran  into  the  same  problem.  Whenever  I 
tried  to  teach  Thoreau  the  students  had  difficulty  grasping  the 
significance  of  the  seasonal  cycle  in  his  works.  My  years  of  grad- 
uate training  and  my  years  of  reading  in  and  about  Thoreau  in  no 
way  prepared  me  to  handle  this  problem.  In  fact,  I  understate;  the 
students  had  trouble  understanding  the  workings  of  the  seasonal 
cycle  itself,  and  even  more  trouble  understanding  its  significance. 
In  the  semidesert  regions  of  Southern  California,  the  seasons  do  not 
work  the  same  way  they  do  in  the  Northeast.  In  spring,  when  the 
weather  starts  to  get  hot  and  the  rain  ceases,  things  begin  to  die. 
Gradually,  the  landscape  turns  yellow  and  then  brown. 

As  spring  progresses  into  summer,  the  sometimes  lush  grass  pro- 
duced by  the  fall  and  winter  rains  burns  until  only  dry,  dead  stalks 
remain.  The  wildf lowers  that  bloom  in  the  winter  and  early  spring 
also  become  victims  of  the  heat  and  drought. 

By  midsummer,  with  few  exceptions,  the  only  green  patches  left 
in  the  landscape  are  irrigated  by  man;  even  the  rivers  go  under- 
ground, leaving  dry,  desert-like  ruts  where,  during  the  winter,  they 
sometimes  go  on  rampages,  destroying  bridges  that  cross  them  and 
roads  that  border  them.  In  fact,  many  roads  in  Southern  California 
run  right  through  the  beds  of  the  rivers  (Main  Street  in  Riverside, 
for  example,  runs  right  across  the  bed  of  the  Santa  Anna  River),  and 
they  are  rarely  unusable.  . 

In  late  fall  or  early  winter,  when  the  rains  come  (if  they  come 
at  all),  things  start  to  turn  green  again;  grass  begins  to  grow; 
wildflowers  grow  and  bloom.  Thus,  in  a  sense,  the  seasons  are  re- 
versed from  those  in  New  England.  Although  on  all  too  rare  smog- 
free  winter  days  the  students  can  see  the  snow  on  the  distant  moun- 
tain peaks  and  can  guess  that  the  landscape  there  is  none  too  green, 
where  they  live  the  days  are  pleasantly  warm,  and  the  vegetation 
thrives. 

In  Walden.  in  "The  Pond  in  Winter"  Thoreau  describes  his  attempts 
to  come  into  contact  with  nature,  which  appears  to  be  in  its  dormant 
state.  Only  by  the  closest  observation  can  he  see  that  nature  teams 
with  life  even  on  the  coldest  days.  In  Southern  California,  only  by 
the  closest  observation  can  one  discover  that  nature  teams  with  life 
even  on  the  hottest  days.  Animal  life  takes  to  the  shade,  waiting 
for  night  to  come,  bringing  some  relief  from  the  heat.  Except  for  a 
few  desert  plants,  vegetation  seems  to  be  gone.  Yet  the  careful, 
discerning  eye  can  spot  the  animals  at  rest  and  can  even  see  (or 
imagine  it  sees)  the  promise  of  future  growth  in  the  now  dry  grass. 

D-ifficult  as  it  is  to  get  Southern  California  students  to  think 
of  spring  as  a  time  of  rebirth  and  fall  and  winter  as  times  of  dying 
and  death,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  get  them  to  conceive  of 
snowstorms  and  even  harder  to  get  them  to  conceive  of  icestorms.  At 
least  many  of  them  have  seen  snowstorms  on  television;  most  can 
remember  that  cold,  cold  winter  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  few  flakes 
fell  and  stayed  on  the  ground  for  all  of  ten  minutes;  and  some  have 


even  been  in  the  mountains  during  a  real  snowfall.  So,  although 
they  cannot  usually  comprehend  the  immense  pleasures  and  the  grave 
dangers  a  severe  snowfall  can  present,  they  at  least  have  some  idea 
of  what  is  involved. 

Icestorms,  however,  are  something  else.  In  Northeast  Texas, 
where  I  now  live,  the  icestorms  are  no  laughing  matter;  sometimes 
they  put  solid  sheets  of  ice  almost  an  inch  thick  on  ground  and 
trees,  breaking  wires  and  branches  and  making  the  ground  and  roads 
impassable,  even  to  foot  traffic.  In  Southern  California,  however, 
icestorms  are  almost  unknown.  They  occur  rarely  in  the  mountains 
and  never  in  the  lowlands.  Thus,  the  students  have  no  experiences 
on  which  they  can  base  an  understanding  of  passages  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing from  Thoreau's  journal  for  January  2,  1853:  "A  clear  day;  a 
pure  sky  with  cirrhi.  In  this  clear  air  and  bright  sunlight,  the 
ice-covered  trees  have  a  new  beauty,  especially  the  birches  along 
under  the  edge  of  Warren's  wood  on  each  side  of  the  railroad,  bent 
quite  to  the  ground  in  ewery   kind  of  curve.  At  a  distance,  as  you 
are  approaching  them  endwise,  they  look  like  white  tents  of  Indians 
under  the  edge  of  the  woods."  Even  Thoreau's  sketch  accompanying 
the  passage  is  of  little  help. 

Yet  the  real  trouble  icestorms  present  comes  in  connection  not 
with  Thoreau  but  with  Frost.  "Birches,"  of  course,  is  the  culprit. 
On  the  day  we  come  to  "Birches,"  I  arm  myself  with  photographs  from 
Vermont  Life  Magazine  showing  icestorms  in  all  of  their  treacherous 
beauty.  I  carefully  explain  to  my  students  that  not  snow  but  ice 
causes  the  birches  to  bend  toward  the  ground.  I  explain  that  we 
must  understand  this  bending  action  of  the  ice  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  poem,  especially  the  part  about  the  wind's  causing  the 
tree  to  sway  so  that  the  ice  cracks  and  the  pieces  fall  onto  the 
snow.  I  go  over  the  poem  wery   carefully,  trying  again  and  again  to 
explain  what  an  icestorm  is  and  to  show  how  necessary  an  understand- 
ing of  icestorms  is  to  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  poem. 
When  I  ask  if  the  students  have  any  questions  about  the  poem,  espe- 
cially about  the  action  of  the  ice  on  the  trees,  they  have,  none. 
Yet  the  next  class  day,  when  I  ask  in  my  quiz  what  causes  the  .trees 
to  bend,  over  half  the  class  invariably  respond,  "Snow"! 

Teaching  Thoreau  and  other  New  England  writers  is,  I  feel,  much 
easier  in  parts  of  the  country  with  real  winters— even  those  as  rel- 
atively mild  as  the  ones  in  Northeast  Texas— than  it  is  in  places 
like  Southern  California,  where  the  seasons  just  don't  behave  the 
way  they  are  supposed  to.  There,  the  students  are  curious,  intelli- 
gent, and  eager  to  learn;  and  many  of  them  do  Team.  Others,  how- 
ever, probably  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  cannot  become  inter- 
ested in  Walden  in  spite  of  their  prodigious  efforts.  After  all, 
they  say,  Thoreau  is  wrong;  everybody  knows  that  things  die  in  the 
spring  and  are  reborn  in  the  fall! 

Note:  Richard  Tuerk,  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Literature  and 
Languages  at  East  Texas  University,  is  the  author  of  CENTRAL  STILL, 
CIRCLE  AND  SPHERE  IN  THOREAU'S  PROSE  (The  Hague,  The  Netherlands, 
1975). 


THE  LEVELS  OF  TRUTH  IN  THOREAU 
by  Eric  R.  Smith 

Critics  discussing  Thoreau's  views  on  Truth  have  seldom  gotten 
beyond  the  statement  that  he  believed  in  "absolute  truth."  By  this 
it  is  generally  meant  that  he  believed  that  the  Absolute  (God,  the 
One,  etc.)  had  established  certain  laws  which  filtered  down  through 
Nature  and  into  the  natural  world.  It  has  usually  been  assumed  that 
these  absolute  truths  were  also  moral  truths--which  is  the  case  for 
many  philosophers  who  espouse  a  similar  belief  in  the  Absolute. 
Perry  Miller  establishes  the  tone  of  this  criticism  when  he  writes, 
"Among  the  tenets  of  transcendentalism  is  one  which  today  excites 
the  minimum  of  our  sympathy,  which  declared  truth  to  be  forever  and 
everywhere  one  and  the  same,  and  all  ideas  to  be  one  idea,  all  reli- 
gions the  same  religion....  We  have  become  certain,  on  the  contrary, 
that  ideas  are  born  in  time  and  place,  that  they  spring  from  specif- 
ic environments...."!  Such  a  view  of  Transcendentalism  is  based 
primarily  on  a  reading  of  Emerson  and  a  selective  reading  of  Tho- 
reau.2 

But  most  critics  of  Thoreau  now  realize  that  Thoreau's  religion 
and  Emerson's  differ  substantially  on  many  important  points.  Also 
the  commentaries  of  his  contemporaries  are  at  odds  with  what  Thoreau 
himself  wrote  about  religion  in  his  journals.  Therefore  it  is  neces- 
sary to  disregard  much  of  what  others  wrote  about  Thoreau's  faith, 
and  depend  largely  on  Thoreau  for  his  true  opinions.  And  when  one 
looks  at  Thoreau's  views  on  Truth  in  this  light  one  immediately 
notices  that  he,  much  more  than  Emerson,  separates  scientific  truth 
from  absolute  truth,  and  moral  truth  from  both  of  the  other  two.  If 
one  tries  to  make  Thoreau's  views  on  the  three  different  levels  of 
truth  into  a  unified  statement  of  all  truth,  or  if  his  truths  are 
reduced  to  only  two  levels:  scientific  and  absolute,  then  Thoreau 
will  appear  to  be  both  more  Emersonian  and  more  systematic  a  phil- 
osopher than  he  actually  is. 

The  lowest  forms  of  truths  are  the  moral  truths  and  the  scien- 
tific truths,  which  only  coincidently  become  or  are  transformed  into 
absolute  truths.  Of  these  two,  the  scientific  truth  is  the  one  in 
which  Thoreau  is  more  interested.  In  the  case  of  most  scientific 
truths  Thoreau  is  willing  to  take  the  usual  Transcendental  position 
that  anything  learned  only  from  the  senses  is  inferior  to  that  ap- 
prehended by  the  Reason  (either  the  rational  faculty  of  the  intui- 
tion). Rejecting  a  simplified  view  of  Lockean  epistemology,  he 
adopts  an  Emersonian  stance  that  the  highest  knowledge  is  that 
which  is  not  dependent  on  any  physical  system;  especially  in  his 
early  journals  he  discounts  the  idea  that  facts  necessarily  lead  to 
t'he  Truth.  About  the  most  accommodating  position  he  will  take  is 
that  "the  fact  will  one  day  flower  out  into  a  truth.  The  season 
will  mature  and  fructify  what  the  understanding  had  cultivated."3 
Note  that  it  is  not  the  "fact"  alone  that  is  changing,  but  that  the 
man  is  maturing  and  re-viewing  the  fact.  This  is  the  way  a  fact  is 
transformed  by  man  into  the  truth. 

There  is  a  type  of  scientific  truth,  however,  which  Thoreau 
believes  to  be  near  if  not  co-incident  with  the  absolute  truth,  that 


is  not  derived  by  any  scientific  method,  but  is  discovered  by  the 
intuition  of  "the  true  man  of  science  [possessing]  rare  Indian  wis- 
dom."4 In  language  similar  to  that  he  uses  to  describe  absolute 
truth,  Thoreau  writes,  "Mathematical  truths  stand  aloof  from  the 
warm  life  of  man—the  mere  cold  and  unfleshed  skeletons  of  truth."5 
Eleven  years  later  in  his  journal  Thoreau  explains  how  any  relative 
fact  or  truth  may  become  a  mathematical  or  even  absolute  truth. 
Statements  are  made  but  partially.  Things  are  said 
with  reference  to  certain  conventions  or  existing  insti- 
tutions, not  absolutely.  A  fact,  truly  and  absolutely 
stated  is  taken  out  of  the  region  of  common  sense  and 
acquires  a  mythologic  or  universal  significance....  I 
would  have  [facts]  expressed  as  more  deeply  seen,  with 
deeper  references;  so  that  the  hearer  or  reader  cannot 
recognize  them  or  apprehend  their  significance  from  the 
platform  of  common  life,  but  it  will  be  necessary  that 
he  be  in  a  sense  translated  in  order  to  understand 

them 6 

Once  again,  it  is  not  the  facts  that  change,  but  the  perception  and 
expression  of  those  facts  that  discovers  a  truth.  The  Thoreau  of 
the  1840' s  and  early  1850* s  did  not  need  to  base  his  access  to 
Truth  on  this  indirect  method;  the  inspirations  were  coming  almost 
regularly.  But  toward  the  later  years  of  his  life  the  revelations 
came,  but  they  seemed  to  be  less  frequent.  Thoreau  then  had  to 
rely  more  on  the  power  in  stating  facts  to  provoke  inspiration. 
Never  did  he  believe  that  the  mere  accumulation  of  facts  would  lead 
to  the  Truth,  only  that  the  patterns  he  might  discover  would  evoke 
Truth.  He  repeatedly  discounts  the  scientific  method  as  the  way  to 
illumination.  "The  Baconian  is  as  false  as  any  other  method."-7  or 
"The  laws  of  earth  are  for  the  feet,  or  inferior  man;  the  laws  of 
heaven  are  for  the  head,  or  the  superior  man...."8  and  finally 
"There  is  a  chasm  between  knowledge  and  ignorance  which  the  arches 
of  science  can  never  span. "9 

Nature  (the  physical,  natural  world)  is  only  the  field  for  col- 
lecting facts.  The  most  that  man,  and  Thoreau,  can  do  is  collect 
these  facts,  trying  to  find  a  pattern  that  suggests  something  beyond 
and  then  trying  to  intuit  the  laws  of  the  absolute.  "I  am  not  con- 
cerned to  express  that  kind  of  truth  which  nature  has  expressed. 
Who  knows  but  I  may  suggest  some  things  to  her?"10  "Facts  must  be 
learned  directly  and  personally,  but  principles  may  be  deduced  from 
information.  "H 

If  we  knew  all  the  laws  of  Nature,  we  should  need 
only  one  fact,  or  the  description  of  one  actual  phenom- 
enon, to  infer  all  the  particular  results  at  that  point. 
Now  we  know  only  a  few  Taws,  and  our  result  is  vitiated.... 
Our  notions  of  law  and  harmony  are  commonly  confined  to 
those  instances  which  we  detect;  but  the  harmony  which 
results  from  a  far  greater  number  of  seemingly  conflict- 
ing, but  really  concurring,  laws,  which  we  have  not  de- 
tected, is  still  more  wonderful. '2 
Man's  knowledge  is  greater  than  nature's,  so  he  must  go  beyond  the 
physical.  Even  when  Thoreau  seems  to  be  collecting  facts  for  their 
own  sake  it  is  with  the  intention  of  getting  beyond  them  to  get  to 
the  laws  which  the  facts  only  imperfectly  embody. 


The  other  lower  level  of  truth,  moral  truth,  has  been  more  of  a 
problem  for  critics.  Most  have  seen  Thoreau  reflecting  an  Emerson- 
ian view  of  a  moralistic  nature.  Thoreau,  however,  does  not  attempt 
to  reconcile  morality  (or  what  most  men  would  call  moral)  with  natu- 
ral laws.  Natural  laws  are  tentative  statements  about  natural  phen- 
omena and  are  to  be  amended  when  more  facts  about  physical  principles 
are  known.  Morality  comes  from  man,  and  specifically  from  human  cus- 
tom.^ it  is  created  and  accumulated  by  man,  always  remaining  dis- 
tinct from  natural  law.  The  most  Thoreau  would  allow  is  that  men 
amend  morality  either  when  they  meet  other  cultural  values,  or  when 
it  is  expedient  to  change.  Were  Thoreau  to  base  morality  on 
"natural  law"  he  would  necessarily  need  to  discover  something  in 
nature  comparable  to  Emerson's  "moral  sentiment."  The  contrary,  how- 
ever, is  Thoreau' s  view.  "The  best  thought  is  not  only  without  som- 
breness,  but  even  without  morality.  The  universe  lies  outspread  in 
floods  of  white  light  to  it.  The  moral  aspect  is  a  jaundice  re- 
flected from  man.... "I4  "What  [man]  touches  he  taints.  In  thought 
he  moralizes. "15  Thus,  far  from  finding  nature  moral,  Thoreau  finds 
it  more  savage,  vast,  uncompromising  and  even  indifferent  to  man. 
"Nature  refuses  to  sympathize  with  our  sorrow,  she  has  not  provided 

for,  but  by  a  thousand  contrivances  against  it "16  when  Thoreau 

writes  that  "every   idea  was/long  ago  done  into  nature... "17  they  are 
physical  ideas:  ideas  of  anatomical  functions  and  laws  of  physics 
that  he  is  considering,  not  moral  laws. 

Were  Thoreau 's  views  on  nature  and  morality  so  simple,  there 
would  not  be  so  much  confusion.  But  Thoreau  often  is  responsible 
for  this  confusion,  indirectly.  Nature  is  often  personified  (though 
not  sentimentalized  as  in  Alcott)  which  invites  the  misinterpretation 
that  nature  is  very   human  and  governed  by  moral  laws.  Furthermore 
Thoreau  hints  at  nature's  contribution  to  human  morality  without 
fully  developing  the  idea.  Statements  from  such  discussions,  taken 
out  of  context,  could  give  the  false  impression  that  nature  is  moral 
in  the  same  way  man  is  moral.  "Nature  must  be  viewed  humanly  to  be 
viewed  at  all;  that  is,  her  scenes  must  be  associated  with  human 
affections,  such  as  are  associated  with  one's  native  place,  for 
instance.  She  is  most  significant  to  a  lover.  A  lover  of  Nature 
is  preeminently  a  lover  of  man.  If  I  have  no  friend,  what  is  Nature 
to  me?  She  ceases  to  be  morally  significant."^  0r  "Events  have 
no  abstract  and  absolute  importance,  but  only  concern  me  as  they  are 
related  to  some  man....  For  I  measure  distance  inward  and  not  out- 
ward. "19  In  other  words  nature  is  significantly  morally  to  man  only 
when  he  can  apply  the  morality  to  another  man.  It  is  in  the  inter- 
course between  man  and  nature  that  morality  is  formed. 

The  important  fact  is  its  effect  on  me....  I  care 
not  whether  my  vision  of  truth  is  a  waking  thought  or 
dream  remembered,  whether  it  is  seen  in  the  light  or  in 
the  dark.  It  is  the  subject  of  the  vision,  the  truth 
alone,  that  concerns  me....  the  point  of  interest  is 
somewhere  between  me  and  them  (i.e.  the  objects)....20 
Whether  from  custom  or  from  man's  interaction  with  nature,  morality 
comes  from  man  and  is  dependent  on  the  one  hand  on  culture  and  on 
the  other,  on  the  ability  of  man  to  infer  and  intuit  from  natural 
facts. 


It  is  this  level  of  the  truth  that  is,  as  Daniel  G.  Mason  wrote, 
"simply  each  man's  particular  way  of  seeing  life. "21  This  moral 
truth  is  of  little  value  and  may  prevent  man  from  searching  beyond 
the  moral  for  a  larger  law  if  a  man  assumes  the  moral  to  be  absolute. 
"All  that  men  have  said  or  are  is  a  very   faint  rumor,  and  it  is  not 
worth  the  while  to  remember  or  refer  to  that. "22  "Perhaps  the  facts 
most  astounding  and  most  real  are  never  communicated  by  man  to  man. "23 

With  nature,  custom  and  science  eliminated  as  the  source  of  Truth, 
Thoreau  looks  to  intuition  as  his  only  source.  His  faith  in  the 
faculty  never  fails,  though  he  does  question  his  ability  to  surrender 
to  it  alone.  In  moments  when  he  is  not  given  access  to  the  Absolute, 
Thoreau  is  prone  to  doubt  whether  the  highest  truth  is  ever  revealed. 
"What  if  God  were  to  confide  in  us  for  a  moment.  Should  we  not  then 
be  god?  ...  The  gods  cannot  misunderstand,  man  cannot  explain. "24 
and  "The  information  which  the  gods  vouchsafe  to  give  us  is  never 
concerning  anything  which  we  wished  to  know.  We  are  not  wise  enough 
to  put  a  question  to  them. "25  Thoreau  is  thoroughly  in  the  mystic 
tradition  in  stressing  man's  insignificance  compared  to  God.  Absent 
in  Thoreau 's  conception  is  a  Christian  repentance  that  most  other 
Western  mystics  would  advocate. 

In  many  other  cases  Thoreau  does  achieve  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  purest  vision  of  absolute  truth.  In  a  passage  in  Walden  which 
most  completely  summarizes  Thoreau's  view  of  this  highest  truth  he 
writes  that  "God  himself  culminates  in  the  present  moment,  and  will 
never  be  more  divine  in  the  lapse  of  all  the  ages.... in  dealing  with 
truth  we  are  immortal,  and  need  fear  no  change  nor  accident.  The 
oldest  Egyptian  or  Hindoo  philosopher  raised  a  corner  of  the  veil 
from  the  statue  of  the  divinity;  and  still  the  trembling  robe  remains 
raised,  and  I  gaze  upon  as  fresh  a  glory  as  he  did,  since  it  was  I 
in  him  that  was  then  so  bold,  and  it  is  he  in  me  that  now  reviews 
the  vision.  No  dust  has  settled  on  that  divinity  was  revealed.  That 
time  which  we  really  improve,  or  which  is  improvable,  is  neither  past, 
present,  nor  future. "26  All  True  Events  are  simultaneous;  the  rela- 
tion of  man  to  God  never  changes.  This  is  a  statement  of  Being  and 
not  a  statement  of  morality.'  The  state  of  being  is  absolute.  The 
individual  "I"  of  man  disappears  into  the  being  Man.  For  Thoreau 
Man  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  the  One;  Man  and  God  remain  dis- 
tinct. 

It  is  not  enough  that  one  man  find  this  out;  each  man  must — 
which  preserves  the  individualism  even  in  an  absolute  system. 
Truths  may  or  may  not  be  communicated  from  man  to  man  and  moreover 
it  is  the  purpose  of  man  to  discover  these  relationships  for  himself. 
"That  is  what  you  have  your  board  &  clothes  for.  Why  do  you  ever 
mend  your  clothes,  unless  that,  wearing  them,  you  may  mend  your 
ways?  Let  us  sing. "27  While  the  outcome  of  each  man's  search  will 
be  the  same,  the  search  is  just  as  important  as  the  final  discovery. 
It  is  through  this  discovery  of  the  Absolute  that  man  must  fashion 
the  rules  for  "right  living."  Petty  truths  about  relative  relation- 
ships will  be  put  aside,  and  the  Law  that  inspires  the  imperfect 
will  be  discovered. 
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THE  SPIRITUAL  PURITY  OF  WALDEN 
by  William  Bly 

Thoreau  was  undoubtedly  concerned  with  spiritual  purity  or  he 
wouldn't  have  discussed  it  so  frequently  in  Walden.  Many  of  his 
contemporaries  classified  Thoreau  in  terms  of  purity  when  they 
talked  about  him.  From  The  Days  of  Henry  Thoreau  (p.  274)  we  see 
Samuel  Chase  saying  (he)  "thought  Thoreau  personified  all  purity  and 
goodness,"  and  later  said  he  "could  not  believe  he  ever  did  a  wrong 
thing  in  his  life...."  Daniel  Shattuck  said,  "Mr.  Thoreau  was  a  man 
who  never  conformed  his  opinion  after  the  model  of  others... his  life 
was  one  of  singular  purity  and  kindness." 

Though  Henry  Thoreau  was  not  a  member  of  any  Christian  church, 
his  life  style  and  his  search  for  spiritual  purity  are  of  the  qual- 
ity admirable  of  saints,  like  Francis  or  Anthony. 

In  "Economy"  Thoreau  discusses  a  practice  that  might  "be  pro- 
fitably imitated  by  us... they*  collect  all  their  worn  out  clothes 
...sweep  and  cleanse  their  houses... and  towns  of  their  filth. .. (and) 
cast  (it)  together  into  one  common  heap,  and  consume  it  with  fire. 
(They)  fast  for  three  days  (and)  abstain  from  the  gratifications  of 
every   appetite  and  passion  whatever...". 

"On  the  fourth  morning. . .the  town  is  supplied  with  the  new  and 
pure  flame." 

They  "rejoice  with  their  friends... who  have  in  like  manner 
puri  f i  ed . . . themsel ves . " 

"The  Mexicans  also  performed  a  similar  purification  at  the  end 
of  every   fifty-two  years,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  time  for  the 
world  to  come  to  an  end." 

In  chapter  two  of  Walden  he  tells  us  of  the  engraven  characters 
of  the  bathing  tubs  of  King  Tching-thang,  which  said  in  effect, 
"Renew  thyself  completely  each  day;  do  it  again  and  again,  forever 
again."  He  then  states,  "I  can  understand  that,"  and  says  he  be- 
lieved that  the  morning  was  a  time  to  purify  oneself  and  to  redis- 
cover one's  genius,  remembering  heroic  times. 

In  "Higher  Laws"  he  expresses  boldly,  "Who  knows  what  sort  of 
life  would  result  if  we  had  attained  to  purity?  If  I  knew  so  wise 
a  man  as  could  teach  me  purity  I  would  go  to  seek  him  forthwith." 
He  quotes  the  Ved  by  saying,  "A  command  over  our  passions. .. (is) 
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indispensable  in  the  mind's  approximation  of  God."  He  himself 
states  again,  sounding  almost  like  St.  Paul,  "Chastity  is  the 
flowering  of  man... Man  flows  at  once  to  God  when  the  channel  of 
purity  is  open.  He  is  blessed  who  is  assured  that  the  animal  is 
dying  out  day  by  day,  and  the  divine  being  established."  With 
statements  like  this  Thoreau  comes  closer  to  Christianity  than 
most  of  his  townsmen  of  that  time.  He  was  probably  more  Christian 
than  he  realized,  but  Thoreau  loses  out  on  the  full  circle  of  Christ- 
ian awareness  and  growth  when  he  says  (in  later  life)  that  a  snow- 
storm was  more  important  than  Christ. 

The  whole  book  of  Walden  is  a  woven  fabric  of  the  seasons,  the 
character  of  the  pond,  the  situation  of  society,  and  purity.  There 
are  other  main  concepts  that  stand  out  throughout  the  entire  book, 
but  the  preceding  are  some  major  examples. 

"Higher  Laws"  is  almost  entirely  dominated  with  the  discussion 
of  purity.  This  chapter,  centrally  located  in  the  work,  creates  a 
climax  to  the  theme  of  purity.  He  continues,  "All  sensuality  is 
one... (and)  all  purity  is  one... The  impure  can  neither  stand  nor 
sit  with  purity."  Also  in  this  chapter:  "From  exertion  come  wisdom 
and  purity;  from  sloth,  ignorance  and  sensuality...  (to)  avoid  all 
the  sins,  work  earnestly,  though  it  be  at  cleaning  a  stable." 

In  the  chapter  "The  Pond  in  Winter"  Thoreau  discusses  the  pur- 
ity of  water.  Water  is  symbolic  of  life  (baptism,  for  example); 
and,  as  I  was  reminded  by  an  old  gentleman,  "Where  there  is  water 
there  is  life."  Thoreau  mentions  that  ice  frozen  for  five  years 
was  still  good,  and  that  "frozen  remains  sweet  forever."  He  also 
points  out  that  the  "pure"  Walden  water  is  mingled  with  the  sacred 
water  of  the  Ganges. " 

In  "Conclusion"  he  says  of  the  Walden  water,  "southern  cus- 
tomers objected  to  its  blue  color. . .evidence  of  purity."  "The  pur- 
ity men  love  is  like  the  mists  which  envelop  the  earth,  and  not 
like  the  azure  ether  beyond."  Thoreau  attested  to  purity  in  his 
life  and  writing.  It  was  an  important  part  of  his  style  and  is 
significant  to  notice  in  other  writings.  Walden  is  a  search  for 
purity,  and  a  good  example  to  follow. 

In  the  story  of  the  artist  of  Kouroo,  he  sums  up  the  parable 
with  these  words:  "The  material  was  pure,  and  his  art  was  pure: 
how  could  the  result  be  other  than  wonderful?"  Such  was  Thoreau; 
such  is  Walden. 

Note:  William  Bly  is  a  writer  whose  articles  and  poetry  have 
appeared  in  THE  AMERICAN  PEN,  STAR  WEST,  THOREAU  SOCIETY  BULLETIN, 
WEST  CONSCIOUS  REVIEW  and  others.  As  a  poet  he  has  been  trans- 
lated into  Portuguese  by  Teresinka  Pereira,  Brazil lian  playwright- 
poet.  He  will  have  his  first  book  of  poetry  published  this  summer 
in  San  Francisco.  Bill  is  also  to  be  listed  in  THE  DIRECTORY  OF 
AMERICAN  POETS. 


ELLERY  CHANNING— A  TRAGICOMIC  POET 
by  Arthur  G.  Volkman 

There  have  been  some  notable  associations  and  partnerships  in 
the  history  of  the  Arts,  but  perhaps  none  of  them  more  incongruous 
than  the  friendship  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  and  Ellery  Channing, 
Thoreau,  of  course,  needs  no  introduction  to  readers  of  American 
literature,  but  Channing's  only  claim  to  fame  is  the  fact  he  was 
among  the  few  of  Thoreau' s  intimates,  and  aspired  to  be  a  poet. 

Henry  Thoreau  was  a  strait-laced  New  England  Moralist,  whose 
character  may  be  deduced  from  a  resolution  he  made  early  in  life, 
"to  read  no  book,  take  no  walk,  undertake  no  enterprise,  but  such 
as  he  could  endure  to  give  an  account  of  to  himself;  and  thus  live 
deliberately  for  the  most  part."  A  resolution  from  which  he  never 
wavered.  Channing,  on  the  other  hand,  could  be  cruel,  selfish, 
unreliable,  and  irresponsible.  Thoreau  was  possessed  of  several 
mechanical  skills,  as  well  as  a  talent  for  composition--Channing's 
main  accomplishment  was  cutting  wood! 

William  Ellery  Channing,  was  usually  referred  to  as  "Ellery"  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  uncle,  an  eminent  Unitarian  minister,  of 
the  same  name.  His  father  was  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  a  professor  in 
the  Harvard  Medical  School,  later  to  become  Dean  of  the  Medical  x 
faculty.  His  mother  also  came  of  a  prominent  Boston  family,  with 
business  interests.  Ellery  was  born  November  29,  1817,  four  months 
later  than  Thoreau.   When  he  was  five,  the  mother  died,  leaving 
three  other  small  children  besides  Ellery,  that  his  father  was 
obliged  to  distribute  among  relatives.  Ellery  was  placed  in  the 
home  of  an  aunt,  where  he  was  unhappy,  and  two  years  afterwards 
transferred  to  a  boarding  school,  to  be  followed  three  years  later 
by  enrollment  in  the  Classical  School  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 
On  September  1,  1834,  he  entered  Harvard  College,  but  after  three 
months  he  dropped-out  due  to  low  marks  and  rebellions  attitude, 
thereby  ending  his  formal  education. 

To  escape  his  father's  wrath  Ellery  stayed  away  from  his  Bos- 
ton home  until  the  spring  of  1835,  during  which  period  he  had  sev- 
eral insignificant  poems  and  prose  articles  accepted  by  obscure 
publications  from  which  he  conceived  the  idea  he  was  a  poet--an 
illusion  that  persisted  throughout  his  long  life  of  84  years.  He 
remained  with  his  father  about  five  years  during  which  time  there 
is  evidence  that  he  read  widely  in  books  borrowed  from  the  Boston 
Antheneum,  including  some  on  law  and  medicine,  but  mostly  poetry. 
About  this  period  he  visited  relatives  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  learned  that  a  member  of  the  family  had  met  with  success 
farming  in  Illinois,  and  decided  to  settle  there  himself. 

Acting  accordingly,  he  journeyed  to  McHenry  County,  Illinois, 
where,  in  November,  1839,  he  purchased  for  about  $500.00,  160  acres 
of  land.  There  was  a  floorless  log  cabin  on  the  grounds  that  Chan- 
ning intended  surfacing,  but  he  never  got  around  to  doing  it  and, 
October,  1840,  found  him  back  in  New  England.  During  his  absence  a 
few  of  his  poems  were  anonymously  brought  to  the  attention  of  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  who  published  them  in  The  Dial ,  a  Transcendental 
magazine,  without  ever  having  met  the  author.  And  before  he  could 
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do  so  Ellery  was  off  again  for  the  west  in  1841,  but  when  stopping 
in  Cincinnati  with  relatives,  he  met  and  married  Ellen  Fuller,  on 
September  24,  1841.  She  was  the  sister  of  Margaret  Fuller,  well 
known  New  England  19th  Century  Intellectual,  Author,  and  Reformer. 

At  the  time  of  the  marriage  Ellen  was  only  visiting  in  Cin- 
cinnati, due  to  poor  health,  and  was  perhaps  a  hypochondriac.  For 
the  first  few  months  the  marriage  moved  smoothly,  due  perhaps  to 
the  fact  that  Ellery  got  a  job  as  subeditor  of  a  local  paper  at  the 
princely  salary  of  $400.00  per  annum.  But  after  six  months  he,  as 
usual,  grew  restless  and,  in  July,  1842,  left  his  young  bride  with 
her  mother  in  Cincinnati,  while  he  went  to  Concord,  Massachusetts 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  his  idol,  Emerson.  The  latter,  however,  never 
received  Ellery's  homage,  for  in  Concord  he  struck  up  acquaintance 
with  Henry  Thoreau,  and  immediately  switched  allegiance.  Thereafter, 
until  Thoreau 's  death  in  1862,  they  were  constant  companions  on 
walks  in  the  woods  and  fields  around  Concord,  with  occasional  excur- 
sions to  farther  points. 

But  what  about  Ellery's  wife  that  he  had  left  in  Cincinnati? 
In  September,  1842,  she  joined  him  in  Concord,  but  unable  to  locate 
a  house  there  the  couple  passed  the  winter  in  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, probably  with  Ellen's  sister,  Margaret.  However,  in  the 
spring  of  1843,  Thoreau  located  a  small  red  farmhouse  for  the  Chan- 
nings  in  the  vicinity  of  Concord.  Here,  for  a  year,  Ellery  and 
Ellen  found  bliss,  perhaps  for  the  last  time  before  a  stormy  mar- 
ried life.  The  only  incident  that  marred  Ellery's  happiness  was 
that  after  having  induced  an  acquaintance  to  pay  for  the  printing 
of  his  first  book  of  poems—there  were  to  be  several  others  during 
the  passage  of  years  likewise  paid  for  by  friends  or  relatives—it 
was  unmercifully  panned  by  the  critics,  including  Edgar  Allen  Poe. 

Thus  ended  Channing's  years  as  a  comic,  and  the  following 
ones  were  tragic,  at  least  for  his  wife.  The  first  baby  was  born 
in  May,  1844,  the  fifth  and  last,  June  15,  1856,  and  the  interven- 
ing years  were  calamitous.  Ellery  wouldn't  work,  and  Ellen,  con- 
stitutionally frail,  couldn't.  As  a  result  they  were  constantly 
moving  from  one  house  to  another,  sometimes  separately,  sometimes 
with  in-laws.  Ellery's  temper  and  irritability  increased  as  his 
family  grew,  due,  he  claimed,  to  the  children  making  so  much  noise 
it  interfered  with  his  poetry  writing,  and  he  made  Ellen's  life 
miserable. 

The  family's  only  income  was  from  Ellery's  father,  the  Doctor, 
with  occasional  donations  from  friends  and  kinfolk.  At  times 
Ellery's  mental  condition  bordered  on  insanity,  and  in  one  instance 
at  least,  Ellen  feared  for  her  life.  Under  the  circumstances  her 
life  became  intolerable,  and  finally  on  November  17,  1853,  her 
brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  took  her  and 
the  children  to  live  in  the  home  of  a  relative.  In  the  period  that 
followed  both  Ellery  and  Ellen  lived  in  a  state  of  poverty  and 
depression,  until  September  18,  1855,  they  were  reconciled  and 
went  back  to  live  together  again.  To  her  relief  Ellen  found  that 
her  husband's  behavior  had  improved,  but  too  late,  for  she  died  in 
the  home  of  his  father  a  year  later. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances,  why  do  we  think  of  Ellery  at  all? 
Why  is  he  remembered?  For  the  simple  reason  that  while  he  was 
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neglecting  and  torturing  his  wife,  he  was  cultivating  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Henry  Thoreau,  whom,  after  the  latter' s  death,  he  never 
stopped  lauding.  He  wrote  several  trivial  poems  about  Thoreau  and, 
more  important,  a  book  in  prose:  THOREAU:  The  Poet  Naturalist. 
Since  he  was  Thoreau 's  fellow  saunterer  he  was  perhaps  the  most 
logical  person  to  write  about  him,  but  by  far  not  the  best  quali- 
fied. However,  his  Thoreau  biography  has  been  a  valuable  source  of 
information  for  scholars,  and  many  have  made  good  use  of  it.  All 
of  Channing's  extant  verses  have  been  collected  into  one  volume  of 
some  1000  pages,  entitled  The  Collected  Poems  of  William  Ell ery 
Channing,  The  Younger,  1817-1901,  edited  and  with  introduction  by 
Prof.  Walter  Harding,  1967,  from  the  press  of  Scholars'  Facsimiles 
and  Reprints,  Gainesville,  Florida. 

Note:  Arthur  G.  Volkman  is  a  non-profit  author  who  has  been  an 
admirer  of  Henry  Thoreau  for  some  forty-five  years.  During  the 
same  period  he  has  occasionally  contributed  articles  on  archery, 
local  history,  Amerindians,  and  literature  to  organs  of  small  cir- 
culation. He  has  had  one  book  published:  THOREAU  ON  MAN  AND  NATURE 
(Peter  Pauper  Press)  and  another  on  the  history  of  an  early  Delaware 
railroad,  THE  WILMINGTON  AND  THE  WESTERN.  He  calls  himself  a  "grass 
roots"  Thoreauist. 


OF  BOOKS  AND  BOOKMEN 

In  the  spring  bulletin  of  the  Thoreau  Society  its  President  has 
written  a  short  article  describing  the  Lyceum  Book  Shop.  Eugene 
Walker,  who  is  also  the  Vice-President  of  the  Lyceum,  particularly 
mentions  the  stock  of  old  books  which  he  calls  "especially  enticing", 
adding  that  Concordians  can  "find  refreshment  in  browsing  along  the 
shelves,"  and  that  "far-away  Thoreauvians  should  be  aware  that  the 
large  stock  of  the  Thoreau  Bookshop  is  as  close  as  their  mailboxes." 
Already  we  have  received  requests  for  book  lists  from  Bulletin  read- 
ers and  we  thank  Gene  Walker  for  his  boost.  And  speaking  of  books, 
we  should  like  to  give  credit  here  to  the  man  who  started  the  Lyceum 
in  the  book  business  and  who  continues  to  give  generously  of  his  time 
and  advice.  Malcolm  Ferguson,  Trustee  and  former  President,  has 
dealt  in  old  books  for  many  years  and  his  expertise  in  searching  out 
the  rare  and  elusive  is  well-known  by  book  collectors.  He  recently 
sold  a  "barnful  of  books"  to  a  group  of  dealers  in  Hay-on-Wye  in 
Wales  but  already  the  barn  is  filling  up  again  as  old  bookmen  never 
die  they  just  read  away. 

While  on  the  subject  of  reading  material  we  should  like  to 
recommend  two  new  books  to  our  readers.  The  first  will  be  particu- 
larly helpful  to  Bicentennial  visitors  to  Concord,  not  as  a  guide 
book  for  a  season,  but  as  a  valuable  source  of  authentic  historical 
information  about  the  Minutemen,  their  lives  before  and  after  the 
19th  of  April  in  1775.  Robert  Gross,  the  author,  has  been  living  in 
Concord  during  his  research  and  writing  and  his  presentation  is 
impeccable.  As  a  social  history  and  a  topical  narration  THE  MINUTE- 
MEN  AND  THEIR  WORLD  (Hill  and  Wang,  American  Century  Series)  is  the 
best  of  the  flood  of  books  which  the  country's  birthday  has  evoked. 
The  paperback  version  is  available  in  the  Lyceum  Shop  at  $3.95. 
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The  second  book,  PATHWAYS  TO  THE  WILD  by  William  Condry  (Faber 
&  Faber),  has  eluded  us  so  far,  although  a  friendly  bookseller  in 
London  has  ordered  it  for  us  and  we  hope  to  receive  it  shortly.  The 
author,  who  belongs  to  the  Lyceum,  is  a  conservationist  in  Wales  and, 
in  1954,  wrote  a  short  biography  of  Thoreau  as  part  of  the  Great 
Naturalists  Series  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  eminently  readable  and 
we  still  have  a  few  copies  at  $3.00.  A  review  of  the  new  book  will 
be  printed  in  the  September  Saunterer  with  information  as  to  price 
and  availability.  A.R.M. 

A  recent  visitor  to  the  Lyceum  was  Dirk  J.  Struik,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Mathematics  at  M.I.T.  He  gave  the  Lyceum's  library  a 
copy  of  the  Russian  edition  of  his  book,  YANKEE  SCIENCE  IN  THE  MAKING. 
The  American  edition  of  this  first  appeared  in  1948  and  it  was  revised 
in  1962  and  appeared  as  a  paperback.  It  does  for  science  and  tech- 
nology what  THE  FLOWERING  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  by  Van  Wyck  Brooks  or  THE 
AMERICAN  RENAISSANCE  by  Felix  Otto  Matthiessen  does  for  literature  up 
to  1865. 

References  to  Thoreau  are  sufficient  and  perceptive  enough  so 
that  it  seemed  strange  in  the  1950s  and  after  that  this  book  was 
omitted  from  bibliographies.  Where  C.  P.  Snow  had  the  iaea  that  Tho- 
reau was  opposed  to  science  and  technology,  Struik  knows  this  not  to 
be  the  case.  Thoreau  knew  the  values  of  science,  technology,  medi- 
cine, and  the  various  costs  attendant  on  each  for  the  farmer,  the 
railroad  worker,  the  mi  11 -worker. 

During  the  McCarthy  era,  Dr.  Struik,  like  Thoreau,  had  his  night 
in  jail,  when  his  courage  served  him  in  good  stead.  This  was  not  the 
case  with  another  important  writer  of  this  period,  Harvard  Professor 
F.  0.  Matthiessen,  who  was  driven  to  suicide  by  slander  begotten  of 
his  political  views.  M.M.F. 

A  CATALOG  OF  THOREAU'S  SURVEYS  IN  THE  CONCORD  FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY, 

edited  by  Marcia  Moss. 
Thoreau  Society  Booklet  28  The  Thoreau  Society  1976. 

"Henry  David  Thoreau,  surveyor,  made  over  150  land  surveys  in 
Concord  and  vicinity."  So  begins  the  account  of  these  activities 
preceding  the  detailed  description  of  the  surveys  in  the  Concord 
Free  Public  Library.  Since  by  their  very  nature  they  were  disbursed 
to  the  landowner,  these  include  many  of  the  copies  Thoreau  retained, 
and  were  given  the  library  by  his  sister  Sophia.  Others  presumably 
were  added  over  the  years  from  other  sources.  The  collection  is 
large  enough  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  this  activity  at  least  bet- 
ween the  1846  Walden  Pond  map  and  the  December  1860  survey  for 
William  Monroe,  Jr.  The  illustrations  which  follow  show  the  range 
of  these  activities.  They  prove  to  be  not  only  land  surveys  of  woods 
and  house  lots,  but  of  architectural  details  and  of  machine  layouts 
as  well.  Most  ambitious  was  the  plat  map  of  the  Concord  River,  here 
displayed  as  a  fold-out.  Since  the  Lyceum  owns  two  original  Thoreau 
surveys,  we  are  glad  to  see  a  fuller  exposition  of  this  aspect  of 
Thoreau' s  work.  There  are  many  questions  asked  at  the  Lyceum  which 
can  be  directed  to  Marcia  Moss'  booklet. 
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ANNUAL  THOREAU  SOCIETY  MEETING 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Thoreau  Society  will  be  held  in  Con- 
cord on  Saturday,  July  10  in  the  First  Parish  Church.  Following  a 
coffee  hour  at  9:00,  the  business  meeting  will  be  called  to  order 
at  10:15.  The  speaker  of  the  day  will  be  Walter  Magnes  Teller, 
author  of  CAPE  COD  AND  THE  OFFSHORE  ISLANDS.  The  presidential 
address  will  be  given  by  Eugene  Walker. 

The  afternoon  program  will  include  a  quiz,  a  symposium,  a  nature 
walk  to  Ball's  Hill,  a  stroll  through  Sleepy  Hollow,  an  architectural 
walk  down  Main  Street,  a  visit  to  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  and 
to  the  Thoreau-Alcott  House,  and/or  a  visit  to  the  newly  opened  Con- 
cord School  of  Philosophy. 

The  Thoreau  Lyceum  will  hold  its  annual  box  supper  at  6:00  P.M. 
preceded  by  sherry  on  ice  cubes  at  5  o'clock.  Special  exhibits  will 
include  Cape  Cod  photographs  by  Prof.  Merlene  Ogden  with  appropriate 
captions  by  Henry  Thoreau,  a  group  of  blow-ups  of  Gleason  pictures 
used  in  the  Sierra  Club  publication,  THOREAU  COUNTRY  and  collages 
by  Leda  Watson. 

At  8  o'clock  the  meeting  will  reconvene  at  the  First  Parish 
vestry  where  Edwin  Way  Teale  will  present  a  talk  and  slide  show  en- 
titled "Thoreau  and  the  Cats  of  Zanzibar"  followed  by  a  19th  century 
musical  program. 

Tickets  to  the  luncheon  at  12:30  ($3.25  each)  may  be  ordered 
from  Mrs.  Charles  D.  MacPherson,  46  Nagog  Hill  Road,  Acton,  Massa- 
chusetts 01720.  Tickets  for  the  box  supper  ($2.25)  may  be  ordered 
from  the  Thoreau  Lyceum,  156  Belknap  Street,  Concord,  Massachusetts 
01742.  DEADLINE  FOR  ORDERING  EITHER  OR  BOTH  MEALS:  July  6. 


LYCEUM  LECTURES 

1.  On  Wednesday  evening,  June  23,  at  8  o'clock,  Richard 
Young  will  talk  about  Thoreau 's  Monadnoc  Camp-Sites 
and  show  some  of  his  beautiful  slides. 

2.  On  Friday,  July  9,  the  night  before  the  Thoreau  Soci- 
ety Meeting,  Theodore  Haddin  of  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  Birmingham  will  speak  on  Thoreau  and 
Robert  Frost.  This  lecture  will  be  at  8:30  P.M. 


.SINCE  SEATING  AT  THE  LYCEUM  IS  LIMITED, 

ADVANCE  RESERVATIONS  ARE  SUGGESTED. 

369-5912 


